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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 
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THE FACTORY ON FIRE. 


HIS ONLY ENEMY. 


CHAPTER XII.—AN ALARM OF FIRE. 


7 was much harmless hilarity and animated 
talk and laughter going on in the vans as 
the party returned on their way to Deanfield. The 
testimonial was very freely discussed, with much 
congratulation of themselves upon the admirable 
way in which they had managed to preserve their 
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secret to the last. Now that there was no special 
requirement for his eloquence, John Hine’s tongue 
seemed to be unsealed, and he talked until one of 
his nephews whispered saucily to old Matthew, 
‘¢ Grandfather, doesn’t it sound as if Uncle John was 
making a speech?’ 

The old man only nodded by way of affirmative ; 
just then all his attention was concentrated upon 
what his son was saying. 

*‘T tell you, mates, that if we went the country 
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round we shouldn’t find a better man, nor a better 
master, than Mr. Allen.” 

‘* And his brother,”’ interjected a voice. 

‘And his brother,” repeated John, slowly taking 
up the addition. ‘I mean no disrespect to Mr. 
Maurice; but it’s known that he didn’t fit into old 
master’s pattern, that he doesn’t take kindly to the 
business; still he’s not a bad sort. Long life and 
prosperity to the firm!” 

A lusty cheer broke upon the still night air, a cheer 
that was most unexpectedly silenced the same in- 
stant by a very different demonstration. A startled 
shout rang out suddenly from the foremost van, 
which was preceding them down the hill—a sharp 
cry of alarm or fear that hushed all other sounds. 

‘Somebody ’s fallen out,” suggested one of the 
men, but that suggestion was at once negatived by 
the fact that the van, instead of stopping, was rapidly 
increasing its speed. 

‘‘Oh, dear! what can have happened? Some- 
body’s ill or dying! The horses have taken fright!” 

These were the several exclamations, when sud- 
denly one of Matthew Hine’s grandsons, who was 
standing upon his seat, began gesticulating excitedly 
and exclaiming, ‘‘Look, uncle! look at the sky 
yonder over the town; it couldn’t be much redder 
if all Deanfield was on fire!” 

All in the vehicle glanced towards the point indi- 
cated by the speaker, and from the deep lurid glow, 
which made the sky in that direction seem like one 


vast sheet of fire, there seemed to be some truth im} 
that hasty assumption about Deanfield, for it really 


appeared as if the little town was being annihilated 
by a disastrous conflagration. é 

“A fire, sure enough, but not all:thé town, nor yet 
one-half, or it would be a sad thing for some of us. 
Perhaps it’s. the lecture-hall or the post-office.” « 

‘Or the factory,” struck in another voice, some- 
what timidly, a suggestion which was. instantly 
silenced by a clamour of, ‘‘No, no! it’s too far off 
for the factory.” 

But though the idea was thus unanimously rejected, 
the mere mention of the factory had greatly disturbed 
the party, and much painful anxiety was: blended 
with the eager curiosity visible in that little erowd of 
faces turned to the crimson sky, where the fieryglow 
burned so fiercely, turning the broken clouds. into 
ruby peaks of flame; a glow that deepened 'the sur- 
rounding shadows, and made the dark moonless 
night luminous with a strange weird. light. that 
loomed luridly over the still landscape. ‘hey had 
nearly reached the bottom of the hill, where a: thick 
‘belt of trees partially intercepted the view. - 

‘If it was not for those high trees we might see 
where the fire is.” This was the remark of young 
‘Sam, who looked as if he had a mind to overcome 
the leafy barrier. 

The driver was preparing to take example by the 
first van, and quicken the speed of his horses, when 
he saw, a little in advance, two men, tearing along 
the road from Deanfield, panting, almost breathless, 
their faces bathed in perspiration, and their clothes 
‘covered with fine dust, which the light breeze was 
whirling round them. On they came, like men who 
are running a wild, desperate race, with the know- 
ledge that the issues of life and death are hanging 
upon their speed. As the two men came up, the 
driver checked the horses, and all in the van rose 
excitedly. 

“Hallo! what has happened ?” 
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fire?’? These were the queries that saluted the 
messengers as they passed the van. 

‘‘ Harford’s factory !”’ was the unexpected answer. 
Then the speaker waved his hand towards the top of 
the hill, as if to indicate that they were taking the 
news to the owners. For some moments the plea- 
sure party looked silently into each other’s blanched 
faces. Then old Matthew Hine whispered, huskily, 
‘‘There’s no time to lose, mates.” 

An instant afterwards they were racing down the 
hill at a speed which promised to bring them in a 
very short time to the scene of the fire. The news 
that Harford’s factory was on fire spread rapidly 
through the town, causing great consternation and 
alarm. All the approaches to the factory were soon 
thronged, and in the immediate vicinity of the doomed 
buildings there was an excited crowd that steadily 
increased, constantly ee fresh additions, until 
a dense mass of. humanity blocked the way, only 
parting when the impetuous whir of wheels pro- 
claimed the arrival of an engine. There was some- 
thing terribly impressive-about the dark :sea of up- 
turned faces, ‘eatehing lurid reflections-now and then 
from the. fierce tongues of flame shootingeut from 
the open sides of the great :drying-warehauses, curl- 
ing round the massive woodwork:of the frames, and 
greedily devouring everything on which itwas pos- 
sible to feed. ‘Above all other sounds,«the great 
bellofthe factory was sounding the alarm,its quick, 
hurvied: clang, clang, cutting hb thesair with 
shriljsharp vibrations that pierced thes-ears: of the 
serowd and rose above the:rush of tra’ feet and 
the confusion of voices, as directions mmands 
were shouted, half-distractedly, from one*to‘another. 
Clang, clang, clang! How thedron tonguekept up 
its persistent summons for help,*heard:above the 
crash of falling bricks and the ecrackling:ef wood- 
work, as the flames seethed and hissed about their 

rey. |: ; ‘ Teh. Bae 
J = ater the discovery of.the~fire, the total de- 
struction of the factory.seemed inevitable-—it spread 
soerapidly.. The utmost that could«beheped was 
that some of the valuable property mi saved, 
and that the fire might be stayed before it could 
reach the surrounding cottages, some: of:which had 
already suffered from the intense heat, the wood- 
work being charred and blistered. The flames had 
spread to the store-rooms when the vans containing 
the workpeople came within hearing and sight of the 
terrible scene. Near approach to the building being 
impossible, from the blocked thoroughfares, the men 
had to clear a passage for themselves through the 
crowd, stalwart John Hine, by mutual consent, act- 
ing as their leader. ‘Now, my lads, it’s work, 
not play. Let us do our duty to-night, every one 
of us.” 

‘“‘ Never fear, John, go ahead ; we’ll do our best!” 
was the reply given by a chorus of voices, as the 
men hurried after him. They soon managed to force 
their way into the great yard, and, being familiar 
with the resources of the place, they were quickly at 
work. John Hine set some of them to work the 
small fire-engine belonging to the factory; the rest 
gallantly followed him into the blazing store-rooms, 
where, under his direction, they arranged themselves 
in a double file. 

‘‘ We shan’t be able to stand this many minutes,” 
murmured one of the men, as the fierce heat almost 
forced them from their places. 

John Hine turned excitedly towards the speaker. 
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«J want no one here who is afraid.” Then he dashed 
farther into the building, calling to those whom he 
had selected to share with him the most dangerous 
work : ‘‘ Follow me; we must pass out the best goods 
frst, and be quick, or we shall have the roof about 
our heads.” 

It was a strange sight to see those silent figures at 
work in the great blazing pile. Stalwart John Hine 
looked a veritable Vulcan in the midst of his work- 
men, as the ruddy light from the burning roof fell 
upon him and his companions. 

The energies of the firemen were now directed to 
that part of the building known as Warehouse No. 2, 
with the hope of cutting off the fire at that point, 
and saving it from the general destruction. 

Poor old Matthew had to: be left behind, among 
the women and children, who remained in the vans, 
too bewildered to do anything but sit crowding toge- 
ther, watching the terrible scene with straining eyes 
and blanched faces. The crippled old man also 
watched, in a high state of nervous excitement, that 
night prove very injurious to him, from undue ex- 
haustion of vital power. His lips quivered, and 
now and then the dim eyes filled with tears, that 
rolled slowly over the furrowed cheeks. He was 
realising to its full extent the calamity which had 
fallen upon his kind patron and friend, the master 
whom he had been so glad to serve before old age 
and sickness had laid him by. He grieved over his 
own helplessness and inability to be of use, when all 
the others were lending a helping hand. His widowed 
daughter Hester, a quiet-looking woman of middle 
age, sat beside him, scarcely less excited than her 
father, though she seemed anxious to soothe his 
agitation. 

He referred to her from time to time, for his dim 


sight failed to make out what was going on, and he 


asked her eager, breathless questions, in his thin, 
quavering voice, that became more tremulous and 
broken as his excitement increased. ‘Hester, my 
lass, what are they doing now? I can see naught 
but smoke and flames.”’ 

“T hardly know, father, but I think they are try- 
ing to keep the fire from the new warehouse.” 

“Ah, the one called No. 2. Will they manage to 
save it, dost thou think ?”’ 

“T hope so, father; I don’t think it has caught 
yet. But how you do tremble; you’d better let me 
try and get you home.” 

“No, no, Hester, let me be, let me be. Tell me, 
dost thou see anything of our John or the lads?” 

“No, father.” 

The white head went down for an instant, resting 
against the railing of the van. When he lifted it 
again, his daughter caught the faintly-spoken words, 
“They’re in God’s hands; and I know they’ll do 
their best.” 

After this brief talk, the father and daughter 
telapsed into silence, which lasted for some time, 
while the fire still raged on, doing its fell work of 
destruction swiftly and surely, in spite of the united 
exertions of John Hine and his companions, who had 
in them the material for heroes, quietly ignoring the 
question of personal peril, and meeting all risks with 
a grand daring and a simple, unselfish gallantry that 
Would have done honour even to the oft-quoted days 
of chivalry. There were few in that excited crowd 
bev would ever lose the memory of that terrible 
scene, 


There was a sudden stir on the fringe of the great 
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crowd; many eager, anxious faces turned for a 
moment from the burning building, which had been 
till then the absorbing centre of interest, and hurried 
exclamations were flashed round by a dozen excited 
voices, ‘‘ Here he comes, here he comes; here’s Mr. 
Harford; here’s the master; quick! make way, 
make way there!” 

The last words were shouted as a command, which 
the heaving, struggling mass did its best to obey, 
the crowd parting to give passage toa phaeton which 
had just drawn up, further progress being found impos- 
sible. It was Allen Harford who sprang out, followed 
by the two men who had carried him the ill tid- 
ings. The state of the horse indicated the speed at 
which they had come from The Elms. Allen gave 
by the man-servant some rapidly-spoken instructions 
about the care of the horse, then hurried towards the 
factory, the two men keeping close behind him. The 
people nearest them gave way to let them pass, and 
many pitiful looks were cast after Allen as he dis- 
appeared, and many hearts went out to him in 
sympathy for the unexpected stroke of misfortune 
which had fallen upon him—sympathy with the 
trouble which they saw in the anxious face which the 
red glare showed so clearly. Allen, even in the 
midst of the excitement, which was stringing his 
nerves to their utmost tension, and stirring his pulse 
to fever heat, was deeply moved by the courage and 
devotion with which the band of workers threw 
themselves into their perilous task. 

A few minutes after his arrival the roof of one of 
the great drying sheds fell in with a tremendous 
crash, the flames shooting high into the air and 
roaring like some huge furnace. The hushed, awe- 
stricken multitude visibly quailed, and the firemen 
and their brave assistants paused for an instant in 
their fight with the mighty giant. One of the store- 
houses was the next to give way, and, in spite of all 
efforts, the fire steadily gained, driving back the 
brave fellows foot by foot. For the third time, 
several of the cottages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the factory had caught fire, and one end of 
the new store warehouse was in flames; but there 
was still hope that it might be saved from total de- 
struction. Allen Harford, seeing that only a small 
quantity of water reached the top of the building, 
seized a hose, and, against the advice of those around 
him, ascended to the burning roof, where, in spite 
of the fierce heat, he bravely kept his post, sending 
down a flood of water on to the hissing flames. He 
was still there when his brother Maurice, accom- 
panied by Clarence Mosely, arrived on the scene. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MORE TROUBLES. 


Harrorp’s factory had been totally destroyed, in 
spite of all efforts to save it. Several persons 
had been slightly injured, and among them was 
John Hine, who had been knocked down by a 
piece of falling timber. But another accident of a 
more serious nature had taken place shortly after 
Maurice Harford’s arrival on the scene. He was 
busy superintending the removal of some goods, 
when one of the workmen suddenly touched him on 
the shoulder, saying, guardedly, ‘‘ You’re wanted at 
once, sir; there’s something the matter with Mr. 
Allen.” 

Maurice started, and glanced nervously at the 
speaker, whom he at once recognised. P 
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‘‘ What did you say, Lee, something the matter 
with my brother?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir; he has fallen down and—and hurt 
himself.” 

Maurice rushed excitedly to the spot indicated, 
hardly knowing what he feared, for there was some- 
thing in the man’s manner that alarmed him. 

He found Allen lying insensible on the ground, 
surrounded by a group of men. In answer to his 
agitated inquiries, he was informed that Allen, while 
descending from the roof of the warehouse, had slipped 
from the ladder and fallen to the ground, where he lay 
either dead or stunned. Maurice burst into tears when 
some one kneeling by the side of his brother told 
him that he was still alive, that they could feel his 
heart beating. They at once carried him into a 
neighbouring cottage, and a messenger was des- 
patched for a doctor. A very little time elapsed 
before the arrival of Dr. Kemp, whose verdict was 
waited for with intense anxiety and excitement. 

‘“‘No bones broken; a concussion of the brain, and 
it was feared there might be some internal injuries.” 

That was the doctor’s verdict. Further medical 
assistance was summoned. During the rest of that 
night Allen remained unconscious. 

It was still early in the morning, when Maurice, 
who was pacing restlessly to and fro in front of the 
cottage, heard the door suddenly opened, and saw 
the old doctor come out and advance towards him. 
He made an effort to speak, but fear or excitement 
paralyzed him, and he could not utter a word. Dr. 
Kemp was startled by the sight of his white, haggard 
face. 

‘‘Come, come, young gentleman, you must not 
give way like this, or I shall have another patient 
on my hands” (he placed his hand on Maurice’s 
shoulder as he spoke); ‘‘and now I have news of 
your brother which I see you are anxious to hear. I 
have better hopes of him. He is conscious, and 
wants to see you. I have consented in order to set 
his mind at rest, but you must not stay more than a 
minute or two, or I will not answer for the con- 
sequences.”’ 

Maurice paused on the threshold, and pressed the 
doctor’s hand, for he could not trust himself to 
speak. Then he passed into the room, and knelt 
down beside the bed on which Allen lay, and mur- 
mured prayerfully, as he pressed his lips on his 
brother’s forehead, ‘“‘ Thank God you are better, 
Allen ! Dear old fellow, I would give anything if I 
could lie there instead of you.” 

Allen laid his hand on his brother’s head, where 
he let it rest for a few seconds, as if he was silently 
blessing him, then he passed it caressingly over the 
rich brown hair. 

“Do not worry about me, Maurice ; please God, I 
shall be better in a few days.” 

‘¢ Are you in pain, Allen?” 

‘* A little,” was the low-spoken reply. 

‘‘ How did it happen?” 

‘‘T think one of the rundles of the ladder broke 
as I was coming down, and I fell backwards; that is 
all I remember.” 

‘‘T suppose I had better go now, as too much 
talking may do you harm.” 

‘*Tell me, first, how they got on with the fire after 
my accident ?”’ 

Maurice saw the doctor make him a warning sign. 

‘* Not now, Allen, it would take too long, and only 
tire you.” 
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Dr. Kemp, who had been standing by the window, 
followed him out of the room; the moment the door 
was closed he said, ‘‘ Here comes the carriage from 
the station, with the London physician for whom we 
telegraphed. You had better take a short walk, 
and by the time you come back I shall be ready for 
you.’ 

Half-an-hour later the consultation was over, and 
Maurice had learned that, in the opinion of the two 
medical gentlemen, Allen was likely to recover, and 
be little the worse for his fall ; a few weeks of com- 
plete rest and careful nursing would restore him. 

As Dr. Kemp was on the point of stepping into the 
carriage, he turned to Maurice, saying with a smile, 
‘You two must not disobey orders, and get gossip. 
ing together like a couple of old women. He gaye 
me a message for you; in fact there were several, 
but the principal one related to the insurance com- 
pany. You are to let them know of the fire at once, 
I was glad to hear from your brother that you are 
well insured. Good-bye; I will call again in the 
course of the day.” 

The next instant the brougham containing the two 
doctors was on its way to ‘‘ The Lawn,” the residence 
of Dr. Kemp. Maurice did not at once re-enter the 
cottage, after the departure of the doctors. There 
was a troubled look in his face, and a weary droo 
of his shoulders, as if some new trouble had already 
fallen on them. 

“T am an unfortunate fellow!” he murmured 
aloud, as he was apt to do when agitated; ‘if I 
had not put it off until to-day, all would have been 
right; but then who could have foreseen that this 
would happen? ” 

As he spoke he glanced across the road at the 


blackened, smouldering ruins of the great factory; . 


then his thoughts passed for an instant to the old 
man, who was peacefully resting in his grave, reck- 
less of the fiery storm that had destroyed in ono 
night what had taken him almost a lifetime to build 
and establish. 

‘**Poor Uncle David! I think it would have broken 
his heart if he had been alive. Then my neglect 
has made bad worse,”’ he added, despondingly, as the 
new trouble once more reasserted itself in his mind. 
‘¢ What in the world am I to do about it? I am afraid 
to tell Allen, and yet he will have to be told. It’s 
a judgment on me for my carelessness, and for the 
selfish thoughtless wishes I have so often expressed ; 
but then I never for a moment thought anything 
like this would come to pass. I never really meant 
it when I said I wished the factory was burned 
down.” 

He was so self-absorbed as to be quite unconscious 
that two persons were passing at the time and had 
overheard his last words. They went on their way 
without having attracted his notice. 

As soon as they were out of hearing one of the 
men glanced back at Maurice, who had not moved 
from his position in front of the cottage, and softly 
touching his companion’s arm, said, insinuatingly, 
‘‘ Did you hear what he said, Lee, as we passed ?” 

*‘ Aye, I did, Spenser, but it’s not worth noticing, 
for I’ve heard him say the same thing two or three 
times before. Why, only the other day, when I was 
carrying some paint and daubed him with it as I 
went by, he got quite wild, and said he’d like to set 
fire to the place ; but it was all talk.” 





‘“‘T tell you it is worth noticing, Lee; not that it 
matters to me, for you know I was not in Harford’s 
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employ when the fire took place, but you and the 
yest of the men who were may be suspected if—” 
He paused suddenly and glanced cautiously round. 

“Tf what?” queried his companion. 

“Tf there should be any suspicion of foul play.” 

‘Foul play!’ repeated Lee in astonishment. 

«Mind I don’t say there is, Lee, but it is as well 
to be on your guard. Mr. Maurice is rather a fast 
young gentleman, and—” Again he paused, but this 
time Lee indulged in a hearty laugh. 

“Why, Spenser, you’re surely not so mad as to 
think Mr. Maurice had to do with setting the place 
a-fire ?”” 

“Never you mind what I think.” 

With which surly remark the man named Spenser 
abruptly left his companion, but before Lee had time 
to recover from his surprise he saw him suddenly 
stop and hastily retrace his steps. His first words 
at once explained the cause of this eccentric conduct. 

‘Don’t breathe a word of what I have said, or you 
may get me into trouble. I don’t think you are a 
man who would wilfully injure any one.” 

‘‘ Never fear, old fellow, Pll not repeat anything 
you have said; people would think I was as mad as 
you are if I did,”’ he added, half in jest and half in 
earnest. 

“Possibly they would, Lee; but I am not so mad 
as you seem to think, and you will admit it when I 
tell you that I saw Mr. Maurice get the keys 
from the o!d watchman and go into the factory a 
few hours before the fire took place.” 

“That proves nothing, Spenser ; he may have for- 
gotten something.” 

“T don’t deny that, I only say it would look sus- 
picious if it was proved the place did not take fire 
accidentally.” 

This time they shook hands before they separated. 





CROSSING THE ST. THEODULE. 


7 was the end of May when we first looked upon 
the Matterhorn. We had spent pleasant days 
among the Jura mountains, floated on the lake of 
Geneva, and explored along its banks many a quaint 
old village clustering round its immemorial gloomy- 
battlemented chateau, then by diligence climbed the 
first steps to the portals of the Alps by the lovely road 
of Sallanches and St. Martin, rested at Chamouni; and 
on the Mer de Glace and Glacier de Bossons for the 
first time set our feet upon the frozen rivers of which 
we were to see so many. Our eyes and hearts had 
known a new delight in the presence of Mont Blanc, 
at that time shrouded in white down to the skirting 
pines ; our lungs had been filled with fresh draughts 
of mountain air, and our feet made strong by plod- 
ding over the Téte Noire, through the Rhone valley, 
from Vispach again upwards to St. Nicholas; and we 
now found ourselves beneath the Weisshorn, and in 
the presence of the highest Alps. From St. Nicholas 
we took a small mountain carriage on to Zermatt, as 
We wished our strength to be fresh for the next day. 
unusual amount of snow had fallen this year, and 
we had heard much of ayalanches, and seen the 
remains of many where they had broken down 
through the pines on the mountain slopes, but before 
reaching Zermatt we were fated to come much nearer 
to them than we had anticipated or wished. 
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After passing the Weisshorn, the valley became 
narrower, and after a turn in the road a great sheet 
of white crossing the entire plain came in sight. As 
we drove on, no passage could be seen ; the snow rose 
to the height of twenty or thirty feet, but still very 
tranquilly our driver trotted his horse close up to it. 
We then saw a hole disclosing a dark tunnel, from 
which water dripped, and small lumps of snow occa- 
sionally fell most unpleasantly. Through this we 
must go. We dismounted, choosing to pass before 
the carriage might by its vibrations make the pas- 
sage more difficult. We plunged into the chill dark- 
ness, striding through deep slush of melted snow. 
We could not see the farther end, but, tumbling 
against the soft walls, groped our way with most 
discontented and uncomfortable feelings. All at once 
a hand grasped mine, and a guttural voice shouted, 
‘““No danger!’ Who my helper was I did not care 
—we plunged on. I could hear the rumbling of a 
stream that the avalanche had covered beneath our 
feet; a faint light gleamed ahead. We emerged into 
the warm sunlight again in a state of feeling that 
prompted a liberal largess to the guides, who, we 
found, had been stationed there to show the way. 
This avalanche, which had fallen five months before, 
had divided into several branches ; we crossed three 
others, but in two cases a cutting like that of a rail- 
way had been made, and the last was only a short 
one. The day had been clouding over, and now, 
when we approached Zermatt, and saw through the 
gloom the tooth-like peak of the Matterhorn, the 
coiling glaciers crouching in every interstice of the 
mountains, and the weird, cold gleam of snow on the 
giant-flanking Alps, our view being closed in front 
by the lowering wall of the St. Théodule glacier—all 
seen through the drizzling rain—we felt something 
of a sinking at heart. 

Our plans had been made to cross to Italy the next 
morning. On arriving we at once consulted the 
guides, but were met by very ominous shakings of 
the head, and doubtful questionings of the clouds. 
“If the wind changed, the fog might pass, and we 
could start at midnight; but the Matterjock had not 
been crossed this year, the snow was deep, the cross- 
ing would be a very long one,” etc., etc. If a change 
came we should be roused at midnight. But the 
expedition was not for that night, and the next day 
we spent among the peaceful valleys, scaled the 
Hornli, sketched the Matterhorn, bathed in the 
dirty-white, icy-cold waters of the Visp, explored 
some of the primitive country churches, made pre- 
parations for our journey by purchasing gaiters and 
having our boots spiked with thick nails, and dined 
en prince! By the way, in one of the mountain 
churches, no larger than an ordinary dining-room, 
and without glass in the windows, we found, upon a 
shelf, a bird’s-nest with two eggs undisturbed. The 
day had been brilliant, and ‘'augwald, our guide, 
appointed half-past twelve at night for the hour to 
start. We arranged about provisions, and punctually 
at the hour named two guides and a porter met us at 
the hotel door with ropes and alpenstocks, and we 
said adieu to Zermatt. 

A word as to our party. There were three of us. 
First, let me name the Professor, a mighty man in 
the scientific world, but irreverently nicknamed by 
us Mr. Barlow, from the fact that we used to entice 
him into learned harangues on strata, glacier forma- 
tions, moraines, and the rest; the Interpreter, a 
French gentleman, to whom all languages came 
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alike; and myself, the Scribe; the two last having 
denominated themselves Sandford and Merton re- 
spectively. 

The order in which, in single file, we went was 
this: Taugwald, the guide, Mr. Barlow, Sandford, 
another guide, Merton, and, last, the porter, trudg- 
ing along composedly under the load of our port- 
manteaus. For two hours we marched through the 
valley of the Visp and up the slope of the mountain, 
through dusky pine-woods. There was a faint moon- 
light, showing the dim shapes of rock above us, 
gloomy phantom-like chdlets beside our paths, and, 
above all, the terrible sinister-looking form of the 
Matterhorn—and beneath us there sounded the fierce 
rush of the Visp, plunging on its way from the heart 
of the glacier. We were now skirting the steep 
slope of the mountain lying immediately beneath 
the great St. Théodule glacier, and here our first 
labour began. 

A broad couloir, or mountain gorge filled with 
snow, lay before us. I was speculating as to how 
we should pass round this, as it was exceedingly 
steep, at an angle, I should judge, of at least forty- 
five degrees, when I saw Taugwald, the guide, ap- 
proach it, and begin sounding with his alpenstock, 
cutting some steps with his axe, and then beckoning 
us to follow as he stepped upon it. Our position 
was about half-way down the couloir; above, the 
piled snow reaching to a mighty crest; below, a pre- 
cipice whose depths we fortunately could not see; 
and we were now cautiously picking our way in the 
steps the guide was cutting along the steep slope 
before us. The plan was, first, to plunge the alpen- 
stock deep into the snow above, and then to take 
the step from foothold to foothold. I was next to 
Taugwald, and very fortunate for me it was so. 


When nearing the farther side the snow gave way 
beneath my foot; my alpenstock was not firmly 
planted, and for a moment, benumbed as I was with 
cold, my foot slipped. But in an instant the guide 
had clutched me with a grasp ofiron, and I was safe 


on the other side. I confess that, looking back, I 
marvelled as the porter came swinging along with 
his heavy load over the frozen crust, only seldom 
caring to steady his feet with the alpenstock. Two 
more of these couloirs we passed, but by this time 
we were used to them, and crept along merrily. 

We were now approaching the glacier and climb- 
ing the steep slippery rock covered with snow; for 
in the places where this had melted in the day-time 
there was now clear ice disclosing the bare stone 
beneath. This was the greatest labour of the day; 
we had been three hours at work, and it was little 
wonder if sometimes we slipped, panting for breath, 
or gazed eagerly towards the heights that still lay 
above us. After a while we came upon smoother 
ground; indeed, were now upon the verge of the 
glacier that stretched above and before us in untrod- 
den gleaming whiteness. Faint touches of the dawn- 
light were on the Matterhorn, Breithorn, and Monte 
Rosa, while dark beneath lay the valley in intense 
gloom, with the pine-forests marking the limit of 
perpetual snow far below our feet. 

Here the Interpreter suddenly cried a halt. We 
were now among the peaks; the morning light gave 
a dazzling glow of whiteness to the field of ice on 
which we stood, and every mountain-peak and ridge 
bore its own marvellous tint of brightness. The 
Matterjock, which is the ridge beneath the Matter- 
horn, wore a rich creamy hue ; the Breithorn, Monte 
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Rosa, and Riffelberg a wonderful soft rose-like glow ; 
and moment by moment the glorious illumination 
spread, touching the lower hills and softly disclos. 
ing the deep gorges where the glaciers seemed to. 
slumber, stretched out like gaunt huge - boned 
monsters of primeval days. Above all was the in- 
describably solemn, strangely-deep blue of the 
heavens. 

Once more the march began, and soon, though 
still rising, the slope of the glacier was much gentler, 
and the summit came in view. Our order of march 
had become a straggling one, only Mr. Barlow 
(conspicuous with tall hat and umbrella, articles caus- 
ing much astonishment wherever he went, and bring- 
ing us much additional homage from the peasants, 
who laboured possibly under the idea that he was an 
archimandrite, or commander-in-chief at the very 
least!) plodded on in grim silence after the guide. We 
had now reached nearly 12,000 feet above the sea, 
and I felt a slight dizziness and strange weight upon 
the tympanum of the ear, which, I suppose, was 
caused by the rarefied air. We had spent two hours 
in ascending from Zermatt to the glacier, two in 
crossing the St. Théodule, and now, in a short time, we 
arrived at the small huts.on the top of the Matterjock, 
where, later in the summer, refreshments are kept 
for travellers. These huts, I believe, were first 
erected by De Saussure, when he was studying 
atmospheric phenomena among the Alps, on the 
highest spot where it was possible to spend a length 
of time. The Professor, who had stuck most deter- 
minately to the footsteps of the guide, sprang after 
him up the ice-slope, and, flourishing his alpenstock, 
flung himself down on the snow, his self-conceit 
raised to the highest point by Taugwald having 
said, with an approving smile, ‘‘ Monsieur, vous 
étes bon grimpeur!”’ (You are a good climber !) 

There we lay, in the space .between the two snow- 
tenanted huts, and consumed our second breakfast, 
gazing first to the one side, where the long valley of 
the Visp stretched beneath us, and, seventy miles 
away, the crest of the Jungfrau could be seen, and 
then to the other, on the desolate, Arctic-looking 
region of serried peaks in countless number, shutting 
out all view of the Italy beyond, and, below us, on 
valley after valley filled with piled-up snow. The 
descent now began into a valley, broad, and formed 
like an amphitheatre. At first, walking was easy, 
and we rushed along, thinking, though all mis- 
takenly, that our troubles were now over. At this 
point I dropped my alpenstock, which went skin- 
ming along over the snow at a terrific pace; fortu- 
nately, caught and returned to me by Taugwald, 
with a scowl. Soon as the descent became steeper, 
we had an opportunity of noticing the special quali- 
ties of the guides,—never stopping for a moment, 
they felt their way onward over the region where, 
later on, many a deep crevasse would open, an 
almost instinct-like caution and decision marking all 
they did. These guides are a remarkable race of 
men; there is something in their faces of a special 
type, the forehead very broad in proportion to the 
rest of the face, and in the eyes a strange and almost 
solemn simplicity of gaze. They are not by any 
means big men, but of extraordinary powers of en- 
durance and agility. 

We had now descended into a deep crater-like 
valley, in the centre of which was a frozen lake, 
while immediately above rose the Matterhorn, once, 
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of a great voleano’s cone. Here “‘ glissading” began, 
in which each of us found at first the instruction and 
arm of a guide very useful. The alpenstock is firmly 
rested on, the two feet placed together, and, leaning 
on the staff, which serves as a rudder and break, the 
tyro slides swiftly down the steep snow-slope. When 
I first launched off, after going smoothly along, I 
found the pace becoming rapidly accelerated. Some- 
how or other I could not stop, and already was con- 
templating an ignominious collapse, head over heels, 
when one of the guides stopped to look round, and 
immediately I clutched him in a most unexpected 
and fervent embrace. Soon, however, we got accus- 
tomed to it, and glissaded away at our own sweet 
will. While at first I was under the tuition of one 
of the men—the porter, I think—I was under the 
necessity of keeping up some conversation with him. 
This was difficult, as he only knew German, and mine, 
from disuse, was exceedingly limited. However, by 
means of repeating ‘‘ wiinderschén” (glorious) about 


right. ' 

We soon reached the valley, where, later in the 
season, a hotel is open for visitors to the Matter- 
horn, often mentioned by Tyndall. All, however, 


now was deserted, silent, snow-shrouded, and it was | 
hard to believe, as the guides told us, that some of | 


the best pasturage in the Alps was here, and many 
herds of cattle fed through the short summer on 
these slopes. As we glissaded, we could many times 
hear low rumbling waters beneath the ice, and 
already, from the heat of the sun, the surface-snow 
was becoming slightly melted. 
after crossing the Matterjock we saw the first foot- 
steps that had preceded ours this y.ar, the delicate, 
small print of a chamois’ feet, as it had pattered 
along, though what it was doing there passes my 
comprehension ! 

It was now about nine o’clock, and at last we saw 
a stream unfettered by ice, and some small tracks of 
semi-green grass again. We celebrated this arrival 
by a final attack on our provisions, which we dignified 
by the name of our table @héte. On again,—and 
now, though little expected by us, almost our hardest 
work began. For nearly two hours we were plung- 
ing through soft snow, frequently up to our knees, 


and the labour of constantly extricating the feet from | 


their entanglement became very painful. Here we 


saw what is called the ‘“‘red snow” of the Alps, | 


appearing like a blood-stain upon the snow, but in 
reality a minute fungus spreading over the surface. 
Still downwards, and now a glorious ravine lay open 


before us, with dashing stream tunnelling the rocks, | 


and rugged sides, to which clung the sombre pines; 
and, far below, a vista of blue mountain ranges, 
beneath which, in imagination, we could see the 
bright Italian plains. We had gained by our march- 
ing some little respect from the guides, which I fear, 
however, was now totally lost by a piece of what they 
would consider true Britannic eccentricity. A foam- 
ing little stream crossed the road. We were bathed 
in perspiration; yet Mr. Barlow, a learned doctor, 
and therefore responsible for our doings, at once 
vowed to have a dip. ‘‘ Ist es nicht kalt?” exclaimed 
the astonished guides. We had soon stripped and 
plunged in, and I have seldom known more perfect 
and pleasant sensations than when lying at full 
length in that shallow stream and feeling the warm 
sunlight on my face. 

The further journey was one continued stumbling 
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down a rocky path, through the Val de Tournanche, 
and at last, about eleven, weary, but rejoicing in our 
labours completed, we entered the Hotel de Monte 
Rosa, and straightway performed deeds of fearful 
‘‘derring do” in the larder of that primitive but 
most excellent hostelry. Talk of feasts of Helio- 
gabalus! I would not have changed for them all 
those superb eufs a la Reine (served by a comical, old- 
fashioned landlord who might have stepped out of a 
story of Balzac’s) with which our feast was ended, 
even though one of the previous dishes had been 
dandelions au naturel! The remainder of that quiet 
rest day we lounged about the picturesque little village, 
talked and read upon the inn balcony, and then, 
with one last look at the Matterhorn, went to bed, 
which, by the way, required quite a gymnastic per- 
formance, for the beds were so lofty a flying leap 
was necessary to reach them. The next day, still 
downwards, with the Matterhorn long in view clos- 


_ing the wonderful picture behind us, we traversed 
the scenery, with an occasional nod or smile, all was | 


the Val de Tournanche, and reached Chatillon, where 
our Italian travels commenced. 

Among my recollections of those days in Switzer- 
land, the Matterhorn reigns supreme. When at first, 
from the rocks above Zermatt, we gazed upon its 
jagged peak, and saw the fearful perpendicular 
descent of 2,000 feet, down which Lord Francis 
Douglas and the two who fell with him after making 
the first successful ascent found their death; and 
when, from the Italian side, we looked on the fear- 
fully precipitous aréte by which the gallant stormers 
of the height crept to their victory—from first to last 
I felt a fascination almost of horror; and even now, 
as again in this gloomy city I see in recollection 


| that peak piercing the clouds, and pointing to the 


heavens above, as in superb disdain of the earth 
beneath, I can understand the attraction which again 
and again has drawn men to the hazard of their 
lives upon its crags. 





WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


\ \ /ILLIAM and Mary Howitt passed their “golden 
wedding day” in Rome, April 16th, 1871, this 


happy domestic festival being celebrated for them 
| by a circle of cordial friends—English, American, 


German, and Italian—drawn around them during 


_ their residence in that city. It was a day of sun- 
, Shine and congratulation. 


Conspicuous among the 
beautiful flowers heaped upon them was a monster 
bouquet, composed of snow-white flowers, crowned 
with a golden bay-wreath: this was presented by a 
German friend in the name of their so children. 
It has been granted to few literary workers to- 
enjoy such an “‘ Indian summer” of repose towards 
the close of their career. Looking back on their 
long and useful lives, there are few who have: 
any acquaintance with English literature but must 
sympathise in the satisfaction of such an event, and 
rejoice that they have been accorded not alone length 
of days, but the even greater and rarer blessing of 
continued health and of mental vivacity, toned and 
deepened though it be by the weight of years and the 
chequered experiences of many varied times and 
seasons. 

William Howitt was born of Quaker parent- 
age, in the village of Heanor, in Derbyshire, in 
the year 1792. Both on the paternal and maternal 
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side his ancestors had resided for many generations 
in the same neighbourhood. The pastoral and old- 
world character of the district in which he was born 
and passed his childhood and youth made a deep 
impression upon his imagination, and have stamped 
themselves upon numerous pages of his writings 
with a quaint individuality. He was the third of 
six sons, another of whom, the late Richard Howitt, 
was favourably known to the public as the author of 
several volumes of original and tasteful poetry, and 
of a prose work upon Australia. Educated at Ackworth 
School, in Yorkshire, the public seminary of the 
Society of Friends, he devoted himself with unweary- 
ing enthusiasm, when school-days were past, to the 
study of languages, ancient and modern, as well as to 
chemistry, botany, and natural and moral philosophy. 

In his twenty-eighth year William Howitt married 
Mary Botham, a young lady of the Society of Friends, 
who, like himself, came of ‘‘ the stock of the martyrs.” 
Mary Botham was born amongst the iron forges of 
the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, although her 
childhood and youth, until her marriage, were spent 
at the pleasantly-situated little town of Uttoxeter, in 
Staffordshire, where her father’s family had pos- 
sessed property for some generations. It has been 
remarked that amidst the Society of Friends, where 
the cultivation of music is forbidden, the cultivation 
of poetry appears to have especially flourished. Both 
William and Mary Howitt began to write poetry 
almost as soon as they could write at all, and many 
were the ballads and dramas which Mary Botham 
and her sister Anna composed in their early youth. 
Verses by Mary were in manuscript lent to a friend, 
and fell into the hands of a young Quaker poet—no 
other person, in fact, than her future husband. They 
were admired by him, and brought about a friend- 


ship between the young people, which terminated in 
their union, full of domestic happiness and of un- 
ceasing literary labour. The marriage took place in 


1821. Their first appearance in print was a joint 
volume of poems, entitled, ‘‘The Forest Minstrel.” 
This was quickly followed by a second, ‘‘ The Desola- 
tion of Eyam, and other Poems.” At this time also 
they became widely known through contributions to 
the ‘‘annuals,” as they were called, and which at that 
time were just commencing their popular career. 

The first year of their married life was spent in 
Staffordshire. They then took up their residence in 
Nottingham. Between 1831 and 1837, during their 
residence there, William. Howitt published ‘The 
Book of the Seasons,” ‘‘ Pantika; or, Traditions of 
the most Ancient Times,” and ‘‘A Popular History 
of Priestcraft,” the first and last-named of these 
works having passed through many editions. Mary 
Howitt at the same time published her most important 
poetical work—now for many years out of print— 
namely, a volume of dramas, entitled, ‘‘ The Seven 
Temptations,” and her earlier volumes for the young, 
entitled, ‘‘ Sketches of Natural History,” and ‘‘ Tales 
in Prose and Verse.’’ These juvenile works were 
originally written for her own children. 

In 1837 the Howitts quitted Nottingham, and 
settled in the neighbourhood of London, in the 
village of Esher, in Surrey, where they devoted 
themselves exclusively to literary pursuits, their 
relaxation being found in the society of their chil- 
dren and a few intimate friends, and in enjoy- 
ment of their garden and the beautiful surrounding 
country. During their three years’ residence at 
Esher, William Howitt produced, in rapid succes- 
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sion, some of his most popular works, ‘‘The Rural 
Life of England,” “‘Colonisation and Christianity,” 
the first series of ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 
and his first work for the young, “The Boy’s 
Book of the Country.” Mary Howitt, during the 
same period, published two of her most popular 
volumes of poetry for young people, ‘‘ Hymns and 
Fireside Verses,” and ‘‘ Birds and Flowers;”’ also 
a series of short prose tales, entitled, ‘“‘ Tales for the 
People and their Children.”” Amongst them is one 
called, ‘‘My Own Story,” which is the authoress’s 
autobiography when a child. 

The pervading sentiment of these earlier volumes, 
as well as of:others that followed them, is well ex- 
pressed in the concluding stanzas of ‘‘ Birds and 
Flowers ” :— 


** Go, little book, and to the young and kind 
Speak thou of pleasant hours and lovely things : 
Of fields and woods ; of sunshine, dew, and wind ; 
Of mountains, valleys, and of river-springs. 
Speak thou of every little bird that sings ; 
Of every bright, sweet-scented flower that blows, 
But chiefest speak of Him whose mercy flings 
3eauty and love abroad, and who bestows 
Light to the sun alike, with odour to the rose.” 


Thus the commonest things of nature are brightly 
and gracefully described, but with an undercurrent 
of feeling which realises their moral significance. 
How simple, yet how sweet, for example, the familiar 
verses on the ‘“‘ Use of Flowers.” We quote, as more 
characteristic than the completest list of writings, 
the poem on 


LitTLe STREAMS. 


‘* Little streams, in light and shadow, 
Flowing through the pasture meadow ; 
Flowing by the green wayside ; 
Through the forest dim and wide ; 
Through the hamlet dim and small ; 
By the cottage ; by the hall ; 

By the ruined abbey still ; 
Turning here and there a mill ; 
Bearing tribute to the river ;— 
Little streams, I love you ever ! 


Summer music is their flowing ; 
Flowering plants in tham are growing ; 
Happy life is in them all, 

Creatures innocent and small ; 

Little birds come down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink ; 

Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low ; 
And between, the sunshine, glancing, 
In their little waves is dancing. 


Little streams have flowers a many, 
Reautiful and fair as any ; 

Typha strong, and green bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb with cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head with eye of jet ; 

And the water-violet ; 

There the flowering rush you meet ; 
And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 
And in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 


Little streams—their voices cheery, 





Sound forth welcomes to the weary ; 
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Flowing on from day to day 

Without stint and without stay. 

Here, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old times, pilgrims drank ; 

Here have seen, as now, pass by, 

Kingfisher and dragon-fly,— 

Those bright things that have their dwelling 
Where the little streams are welling. 


Down in valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not, and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
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Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play,— 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast ; 
Always giving, weary never, — 
Little streams, I love you ever!” 


From Esher the Howitts removed to Germany, 
chiefly in order to educate their elder children amongst 
a people towards whom they had always felt a strong 
intellectual attraction, and also with the intention 
of perfecting themselves in a knowledge of the 
German language and literature. During his resi- 


dence in that country, William Howitt wrote “The | 


Rural and Domestic Life of Germany,” ‘German 
Experiences,” and translated a curious manuscript 
which had been written at his request by a German 
acquaintance, ‘‘ The History of the Student Life of 
ermany.” 
Whilst residing at Heidelberg, William and Mary 
Howitt had their attention drawn to the literature 
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of Scandinavia, and commenced the study of the 
Swedish and Danish languages, studies which at 
once made them acquainted with the earlier works 
of Fredericka Bremer, ‘‘The Neighbours,” ‘ The 
Home,” ete., then achieving their deserved popu- 
larity. These were translated by Mary Howitt. 
Somewhat later she also translated the earlier works 
of Hans Christian Andersen, ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” 
‘‘ Only a Fiddler,” ete., and had thus the pleasure of 
introducing these remarkable authors to the British 
and American public, by whom they were received 
with enthusiasm 

The same class of study, and admiration of the 


vigorous genius of the North, led William Howitt, 
in 1852, to produce ‘‘A History of Scandinavian 
Literature,” an important work, of great research, 
and the only complete history of the kind extant, 
copiously illustrated with specimens from the poets, 
translated by Mary Howitt. In 1864 Mary Howitt 
received a silver medal from the Literary Academy 
of Stockholm, in recognition of the esteem in 
which her labours as a translator were held by that 
body. 

But to return. In 1842 Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, 
having left the Continent, settled down with their 
family at Clapton, in the immediate vicinity of 
London. Here chiefly Mary Howitt translated the 
works of the Scandinavian authors to which we have 
already referred, and also one or two works from the 
German. William Howitt wrote a second volume 
of ‘Visits to Remarkable Places,’ and somewhat 
later, ‘‘ The Homes and Haunts of the Poets,’’ one 
of his most genial and delightfal books; whilst 
Mary Howitt wrote two of her most popular juvenile 
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books, ‘‘ The Children’s Year,” which was a diary, 
kept for twelve months, of the lives of her two 
youngest children, in order to supply to youthful 
readers that desideratum, ‘“‘a story, every word of 
which should be true;” and afterwards, ‘Our 
Cousins in Ohio,”’ a little book formed on the same 
plan, relating to a young family in America, the 
children of her younger sister, Mrs. Alderson, of 
Cincinnati. Both volumes became at once very 
popular. ‘The Children’s Year” has been trans- 
lated into several languages. At this period, too, 
a collected edition of Mary Howitt’s Ballad Poetry 
was published, the poetry by which probably she 
will have gained her most permanent hold upon the 
mind of the public. Allan Cunningham, in his 
‘‘ Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the Last Fifty Years,” wrote: ‘‘ Mary Howitt 
has shown herself mistress of every string of the 
minstrel’s lyre, save that which sounds of broil and 
bloodshed. There is more of the old ballad sim- 
plicity in her compositions than can be found in the 
strains of any living poet besides.” And yet this 
particular volume, which traverses a wide range of 
lifo, and throbs throughout with a strong humanity, 
is full of imagination and fancy. 

In 1846 the Howitts availed themselves of an 
opportunity which appeared to promise a useful 
sphere of congenial labour in the establishment of a 
journal devoted to literature and social progress, 
entitled, ‘‘The People’s Journal.” A series of un- 


fortunate events, however, soon brought their con- 
nection with this journal to an end, and a periodical 
(‘* Howitt’s Journal ’’) of a similar character, started 
by themselves, failing to repair the losses which the 
first enterprise had entailed upon them, they returned, 
after a couple of years, to the less anxious pursuits of 


general literature. Among the more popular books 
produced at this time may be mentioned ‘‘ The Year- 
Book of the Country,” by William Howitt. 

In 1852, upon the discovery of the gold-fields, 
Mr Howitt paid a visit to Australia. Various causes 
led to this expedition. The following two years formed 
a chapter of considerable adventure in his life, and 
were productive of much useful result. Through a 
younger brother, long settled as a physician in Mel- 
bourne, he possessed many facilities for acquiring 
information which are not accessible to the ordinary 
traveller. Accompanied by his two sons, a nephew, 
and friends, provided with good horses and well- 
armed, he visited the various ‘‘ diggings’ in succes- 
sion, and encountered many perils Foth by night and 
day. No signal misfortune, however, befell the party, 
with the exception of the serious illness of William 
Howitt, occasioned by camping-out in an unhealthy 
locality. This illness, humanly speaking, must have 
proved fatal but for the providential kindness of a 
wealthy ‘squatter,’ who removed the sick and 
apparently dying traveller to the comforts of his 
healthy station, where he speedily recovered. 

In December, 1854, Mr. Howitt, accompanied by 
his youngest son, again set foot in England. The 
eldest son, Alfred, remained in the colony, where he 
has since distinguished himself as an explorer, 
having been sent out by the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria, in 1861, as leader of the party despatched in 
quest of the missing expedition of Messrs. Burke and 
Wills. Alfred W. Howitt was fortunate enough to 
discover and save the last survivor of that ill-starred 
company, and he interred the remains of the brave 
but unfortunate explorers in the wilderness on the 
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spot where they were found. Upon a second expedi- 
tion, he brought their remains back to Melbourne to 
be there honoured by a public interment. Alfred 
Howitt has been successfully employed in other 
undertakings by the Government in the colony of 
Victoria, and has also distinguished himself by his 
scientific attainments. 

William Howitt embodied the knowledge gained by 
him during his two years’ life in Australia in several 
valuable works. ‘‘ Land, Labour, and Gold”’ treated 
of subjects of great practical moment. ‘A Boy’s 
Adventures in the Wilds of Australia’ gave vivid 
colouring to the scenes and incidents of colonial life, 
which were still more fully portrayed in ‘‘ Talien- 
getta, the Squatter’s Home ;” while somewhat later 
appeared ‘‘ A History of the Discovery and Explora- 
tion of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand.” 
This last-named work, written con amore through its 
author’s personal sympathy with exploration, contains 
in its concluding pages a touching, yet manly, memo- 
rial of the death of his youngest son, Herbert Charlton 
Howitt, also a dauntless explorer, and who, with two 
of his party, whilst engaged upon an arduous under- 
taking, was drowned in Lake Brunner, New Zealand, 
in June, 1863. 

During the absence of her husband and sons in 
Australia, Mary Howitt took up her residence with 
her two daughters in a picturesque cottage near 
Highgate, known for many years as ‘“‘ The Hermit- 
age.” Assisted by her eldest daughter—at that time 
becoming favourably known to the public in the com- 
bined character of author and artist—Mary Howitt 
saw through the press various works committed to 
her charge by her husband during his absence. 
During this time also she compiled ‘‘A History 
of the United States of America,” and translated 
Frederika Bremer’s ‘‘ Homes of the New World,” 
which was shortly afterwards followed by the travels 
of this lady in other countries. 

After the return of Mr. Howitt from Australia, he 
and his family continued to reside at Highgate for 
some years. He was at this period engaged on a 
‘‘Popular History of England,” a work which ex- 
tended to five large volumes, and is now in its 
seventh edition. It was sold originally in weekly 
numbers, and reached a circulation of 100,000 copies, 
In 1863 appeared a work of a different class, illus- 
trative of the social and political state of England 
half a century ago, entitled, ‘‘The Man of the 
People.” In 1864 he produced his ‘‘ History of the 
Supernatural,” a work of varied research, which, 

however, while expressing conscientious conclusions, 
brings us upon controverted ground, where we 
cannot follow him with approval. 

From Highgate Mr. and Mrs. Howitt removed to 
the neighbourhood of Esher, in Surrey, some fifteen 
miles from London, a neighbourhood charming in 
itself, and endeared to them by the memory of 
their former residence there, some five-and-twenty 
years earlier. The love of the country, so con- 
spicuous in their writings, has always more or 
less influenced them in the choice of a resi- 
dence, and though for many years residing in the 
immediate vicinity of the metropolis, they always 
gave a certain picturesqueness to their various 
homes, and surrounded themselves with greenery, 
flowers, trees, and a garden of more or less extent, 
and commanding some near outlet into the fields. 
Their cottage at Esher, called the ‘Orchard,’ 





amply gratified their taste both within and without. 
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Here William Howitt completed a work which, re- 
quiring much research, more or less occupied him 
for two or three years, ‘‘The Northern Heights of 
Londoa,” and which may be regarded as a third 
yolume of his ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places.” Long 
a resident at Highgate, and daily taking his walks 
amidst the sites of historical and antiquarian inte- 
rest, which are thickly scattered within the range of 
Hampstead and Highgate, he had worked con amore 
on his task, and produced a volume which was 
warmly welcomed as a very storehouse of anecdote 
and fact. At the ‘‘Orchard’’ Mary Howitt com- 
posed a series of simple, popular ballads, full of 
pathos and religious tenderness, adapted to touch 
the hearts of the labouring poor. They appeared in 
a periodical of wide circulation, and have not yet 
been collected into a volume. It is impossible within 
the limits of our space to chronicle all the work that 
has come from these industrious pens; but we must 
not omit to mention what is, perhaps, the most care- 
fully-elaborated of all Mrs. Howitt’s prose works of 
imagination, ‘‘ The Cost of Caergwyn,’’ the scene of 
which is laid in Wales. This volume, published in 
1864, the result of several summers spent in North 
Wales, where she carefully noted down her observa- 
tions on the scenery and people, and where she had 
studied with exceeding interest the legends, manners, 
and customs of the Principality, contains probably 
the most highly-finished pictures of human character 
and natural scenery which have proceeded from her 
pen. 

In 1865 her Majesty granted William Howitt a 
pension from the Civil List in acknowledgment of his 
and his wife’s long and valuable literary services. 

We have a pleasant autobiographic glimpse of the 
manner in which the energy requisite for these labours 
has been sustained in a little paper written by him 
fourteen years ago, and called ‘“‘The Four Famous 
Doctors.” It is addressed to the working classes, 
and advocates temperance, not of necessity in the 
form of total abstinence, but as an essential of life. 
Repudiating the idea that a literary man, “sitting 
in comfort and merely driving his quill,” is incompe- 
tent to judge, ‘‘ for my part,”’ he says, ‘‘ seeing the 
victims [of ‘society’ and late hours] daily falling 
around me, I have preferred the enjoyment of a 
sound mind in asound body, the blessings of a quiet, 
domestic life, and a more restricted but not less 
enjoyable circle. I am now fast approaching my 
seventieth year (Mr. Howitt is now more than 
eighty). I cannot, indeed, say that I have reached 
this period, active and vigorous as I am, without the 
assistance of doctors. I have had the constant 
attendance of these four famous ones—TEMPERANCE, 
EXERCISE, GOOD AIR, and Goop HoURS. And now a 
word on work. Often, in earlier years, I laboured 
with my pen sixteen hours a day. I never omit 
walking three or four miles, or more, in all weathers. 
I work hard in my garden, and could tire down a 
tolerable man at that kind of thing. During my two 
years’ travel in Australia, when about sixty, I walked, 
often under a burning sun of from 120 to 130 degrees 
at noon, my twenty miles a-day for days and weeks 
together ; worked at digging gold in great heat and 
against young, active men my twelve hours a-day, 
Sometimes standing in a track. I waded through 
rivers—for neither man nor nature had made many 
bridges—and let my clothes dry upon my, back; 
washed my own linen, made and baked my own 

bread, slept constantly under the forest-tree ; and, 
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through it all, was hearty as a roach. And how did 
I manage all this, not only with ease, but with en- 
joyment? Simply because I avoided spirituous. 
liquors as I would avoid the poison of an asp.” 

The Howitts did not, however, long remain sta- 
tionary at Esher. During the last fifteen years of 
their industrious lives, frequently experiencing a 
necessity for change of scene and objects of thought, 
they had been accustomed to pass the summer or 
autumn months in some beautiful country-place, 
taking their literary work with them. Sometimes. 
their place of sojourn would be Wales, or the Isle of 
Wight, the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire, or the 
Peak of Derbyshire; sometimes, even, their summer 
rambles would extend into France, Germany, or 
Switzerland. Much interesting material for literary 
work was frequently discovered by them in these 
pleasant places. The spring of 1870 saw William 
and Mary Howitt once more set forth for a summer’s 
sojourn in Switzerland, and this time also for a 
winter’s sojourn in Italy. To visit Italy had been a 
daydream of their lives. They were at Zurich when 
the first tidings of the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war reached them. The horrors of this 
struggle called forth from William Howitt an indig- 
nant protest against the inhuman cruelties and mad- 
ness of war, which shaped itself into a blank verse 
poem, entitled, ‘‘ The Mad War-Planet.”” This poem, 
giving its title to the volume, was printed with 
several shorter poems, also composed amidst the 
Alps, and published in the spring of 1871. Even 
those who cannot accept all its views will do justice. 
to its fervid eloquence and its pathetic sympathy both 
with suffering in man and with beauty in nature. 
We cannot better indicate its general scope than by 
the following extract, which depicts too truly the 
state of ‘‘ Christian’ Europe for years past :— 


MoperRN WARFARE, 


If kings and ministers of state would labour 

A thousandth part as much to foster peace 

As they do to make war. If they would spend 
A hundred millionth part of the vast wealth 
That they have spent on war, in checking war. 
If they had been as zealous to avoid 

Subject of discord and the guilt of blood, 

As they have been to challenge, rob, and slay. 

If people styling themselves pious and wise, 

Had forced their governments, as was their duty, 
To pick no quarrels, wound no neighbour state ; 
In spleen ’gainst kings, lay waste with murderous troope 
No lands of innocent peasants ; if the priests, 
Naming themselves as Christ’s, had dared to preach 
The very words of Christ. If learned scribes 
Had not, in fine and milk-and-water phrase, 
Said war was bad, and peace was very good— 
But, in the tone of bold and genuine wisdom, 
Had branded war as treason unto God, 

And devil-work by gospel law condemned. 

Had gentle woman, oracle of home, 

The priestess of the heart, the fashioner 

Of all men in soft childhood’s plastic years, 

And youth’s unfolding ; had she, unseduced 

By fictions of the hells, by talk of glory, 

Which is the glory only of the realms 

Of nethermost strife and malice :— 

Unseduced by pleas of patriotism 

And lust of social honour, had she taught 





That the true bravery is to curb our wills ; 
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That truest honour lies in love of neighbours ; 
That truest wisdom lies in force of reason, 
And eloquence of purpose to smooth out 
Causes of difference ; and religious work 
To reconcile, and pacify, and bless ; 
That mutual slaughter is the act of fools, 
And they who practise it are mad, or worse, 
And should be stamped with the world’s infamy. 
In one brief word, had there been Christian nations, 
Not names alone ; and man, indeed, been bent 
To do Christ’s will, and bear the cross He bore, 
Love unto death, and death unto themselves 
Rather than murder,—war had long ago 
Become a ghastly legend like the tale 
Of cannibal orgies in dark lands abhorred. 
But we are not so blest in all our pride 
Of knowledge and virtue. The old madness still 
Is terrible in our blood ; and hence we stand 
Nation in face of nation, highly Christian, 
Yet most intent on murder. Hosts immense 
Are held in every land termed civilised 
Ready for instant slaughter, ready armed 
With instruments of death and desolation 
Such as the pagan nations never knew. 
Tools and machines of a capacity for crime 
And massacre stupendous and infernal, 
A million-deviled power. A power that art, 
And chemice science, and the giant strengths 
Of fire and steam, intended for the good 
And ornament of life, but seized by death, 
And wielded by the maniac rage of man, 
Is driven forth to lay whole kingdoms waste ; 
To knock down cities, and destroy all works 
Of beauty and of pleasance ; to sweep files 
Of human creatures at one blast from life, 
As so much worthless carrion. So we stand. 
But this is little. These vast hosts of carnage 
Are but a fragment of our monstrous life. 
Now every man is disciplined to war ; 
And at the call of some fanatic king, 
Starts up at once and grimly stands enmassed, 
Shoulder to shoulder, one vast merciless horde, 
A body mechanised to organic power, 
Moving with the same prompt and accurate skill, 
The same remorseless stress as hammer and wheel, 
As crank and cylinder, beneath one will. 


Tn October of that year the Howitts crossed the 
Alps, and soon found themselves at home amidst 
Italian sights and sounds, at Ballagio, on the banks 


of the beautiful Lake of Como. Their enjoyment 
of Italy, so rich in historical and poetical associations, 
in beauty, both of nature and art, more than realised 
their expectations. In Rome they passed the memo- 
rable winter of 1870, watching with deep interest 
the startling changes which marked tie dawn of the 
new era in which ‘the Eternal City”? became the 
capital of united Italy. The author of ‘“‘The His- 
tory of Priestcraft,” it may be supposed, would 
warmly sympathise with the Italian Liberals, and 
watch with peculiar interest the totterings of the 
Papal power, the downfall of which, in his book, 
written in early manhood, he anticipated, little ima- 
gining that he himself should, in Rome, be an eye- 
witness of the “‘ beginning of the end.” The great 
events in Italian history of which he and his wife 
were witness have many of them been described in 
the pages of this magazine by Mrs. Howitt. 

In 1873 William Howitt published a translation 
from the Italian of a work entitled “The Religion 
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of Rome, described by a Roman.” During the quiet 
of his summer sojourn in the Tyrol, at the request 
of his children, he has also written the Recollections 
of his life, which naturally contain many facts and 
memories of interest. We believe that he has this 
year, as his summer’s occupation, resumed the comple- 
tion of a work which he has long had in progress, 
‘‘George Fox and his Friends,” and which he be- 
lieves will constitute a history of the rise of Quakerism 
on a new plan. We also understand that he has 
been revising his ‘‘ Popular History of Priestcraft,” 
in contemplation of a reissue of this work in a more 
perfected form at some future day. The Howitts up 
to the present period have continued to reside during 
the winter in Rome, and have passed their summers 
in the Austrian Tyrol. 

During his residence in Rome, Mr. Howitt has 
strenuously exerted himself to forward the culti- 
vation in Italy—and especially on the Roman Cam- 
pagna—of the Eucalyptus globulus, the gum-tree of 
Australia, celebrated for its valuable power of de- 
stroying the malarious element in any atmosphere 
where it grows. Nor has he been less zealous in his 
endeavours to promote the establishment in that 
city of a society for the protection of animals, which 
laudable object he has happily seen accomplished. 
The portraits which accompany this paper are from 
life-size medallions by Miss Margaret Foley, an Ame- 
rican artist well known in Rome. Miss Foley (who 
has executed busts or medallions of some of the most 
celebrated of her American contemporaries) has also 
shown in marble an appreciation of the beauty of 
childhood as graceful as Mrs. Howitt’s in the less 
objective art of poetry, and it is a happy coincidence 
which finds their names thus associated. A replica 
of the medallion of Mary Howitt was exhibited in 
our own Royal Academy. 

It has frequently been supposed by those who 
were personally unacquainted with the subjects of 
this memoir that, having been born members of 
the ‘‘Society of Friends,” they wore the dress and 
adhered to the formalities of that admirable, but 
peculiar, religious body. This is not, however, the 
case. arly in the course of their married life, 
William and Mary Howitt ceased to wear the dis- 
tinguishing garb of the Friends, and to conform to 
their other external peculiarities, and later in life 
they ‘‘ withdrew from membership ” with the Society. 
But to the spirit of the writings and lives of the 
‘‘ Karly Friends” they have always remained warmly 
attached. One of the ‘Society of Friends,” for 
many years intimately acquainted with them, thus 
writes:—‘‘ The pure, genial atmosphere of their 
household; their kindly welcome to their ever- 
hospitable home ; their literary work uniformly laid 
aside for family intercourse as evening drew in; 
William Howitt’s personal attention to their attrac- 
tive garden; their active, yet temperate, manner of 
life; their kind consideration towards animals; Mary 
Howitt’s eminent practicality as a tenderly loving 
and devoted wife and mother—her gentle influence 
shed ever around her—felt even by the little chil- 
dren as she passes them in the street,—these, and 
many other most lovable traits, live in the memo- 
ries of the friends of William and Mary Howitt, 
as ever fresh and refreshing realities.” 

We present our readers, in conclusion, with a little 
poem recently written by Mrs. Howitt, the simple 
pathos of which may serve to illustrate her sympathy 
with the poorer classes :— 
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In SEVEN DIALS. 
Up an alley of Seven Dials, 
Mid the dirt, and the noise, and the crowd, 
Went a poor crippled child upon crutches, 
Alone, yet crying aloud. 


** And why are you crying,” I asked her, 
** Alone mid the crowd of the place?” 

In a moment was silenced her weeping ; 
She paused and looked into my face. 


** All the scholars are gone up to Hampstead, 
They set off this morning at seven ; 

The vans were so lovely with ribbons, 
And I know that Hampstead is heaven !’ 


‘* Nay, Hampstead is nothing but London 
Just pushed out into the green ; 

How can it be heaven, where God is, 
And never came sorrow nor sin ?”’ 


Her pale face grew radiant in beauty 
As steadfastly thus she replied, 
**] know it is heaven, for my mother 
Went to Hampstead the day that she died. 
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‘She went with a neighbour ; they wrapped her 
In blankets because she was ill, 

And so weak and so dazed with the noises, 
And pining for where it was still. 


‘*She came back at evening, towards sunset ; 
And Hampstead was heaven, she said, 

Where the blackbirds were singing like angels, 
And the blue sky all overhead. 


**She died before midnight, and whispered 
Just when she was passi+¢ away, 

*I bless Thee, my Lord, for the foretaste 
Thou hast given me of neaven to-day !’ 


**So I know that Hampstead is heaven, 
And I’m pining like her to be there, 

Where the women are kind to the children, 
And the men do not get drunk and swear. 


‘But my breath is so short, and I tremble-— 
My legs are so weak—when I run 

Now I'm going to the end of the alley, 
Where it’s quiet, to stand in the sun !” 
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y MRS. MACQUO’D, AUTHOR CF 


‘*THROUGH NORMANDY,” 


“THROUGH BRITTANY.” 


ill, —JERVAUX ABBEY. 


-- is now easy to reach this abbey from Ripon, as 
the railway goes on from Melmerby to Masham, 
passing through Tanfield. As we drew near Masham, 
the exquisite spire of its church became a prominent 
object, and though the church is buried in a valley, 
it is seen for miles. The town of Masham isa quaint, 
old-fashioned, dreary place, surrounded by open 


country, and the church seems the only point of 
interest. Masham was the ancient manor of the 
Mowbrays and Scropes. There is a good Norman 
western doorway to the church, and in the church- 
yard is the curious circular Norman stem of a stone 
cross. Qn this, round the top, are carved our Lord 





and the twelve apostles; below, the figures represent 
“The Adoration of the Magi.” 

Within the church, at the east end of the north 
aisle, is a monument to Sir Marmaduke Wyyville, 
1671. His effigy lies stiffly habited in plate 
armour, trunk hose, and ruff. He wears a short 
beard. His wife lies on a shelf below her pompous- 
looking lord; her face is shadowed by a hood, but 
she wears a stiff ruff, and has a frightfully long 
waist. Her dress is trimmed with rosettes from 
the throat to the bottom of the skirt. These 
figures are in alabaster, and are most elaborately 
carved ; the faces have been coloured. Below their 
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parents kneel two girls and six boys, all the same 
way, prayer-book in hand, under an arch surrounded 
by coats-of-arms. Between the figures and the crown 
ot the arch is a black tablet, set in a renaissance 
shield, with figures of Time and a child blowing 
bubbles. At the west end of the church, near the 
= is this curious epitaph, on a black tablet in the 
wall :— 


Christopher Kay, 
Buried Oct. Anno dom. 
the 23 1689 
M. S. Jane Nicollson, 


Bn June The 4th 1690 
Confined . in . a bed : of dost 
Hear doth .a. Body. lye 

Raised again it will I trust 

into the Heav 6 High 


Sin not but have a care 
to make yov" svre 
Omit those thing’ Which 
trivial are 
. c rs . 
Prise that - Will indu 
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Hange not your Mind 
on secular things 
Each one doth fade apace 
Riches the chief of © hath 
W wings 
A Matron grave in here 
intered 
whose soul in Heaven is prefer’d 
H 
After her grandson lost his breat 


She soon surrender’d vynto 
death 


Keeping no certaine place 
Adict yourselves unto his 
conversation 
Youl purchase heaven 
for your habitation. 


Going back to the sleepy inn, we found that the 
only vehicle to be had to take us to Jervaux was a 
dog-cart—perhaps the best conveyance in this lovely 
part of the county, as there is so much fo see on all 
sides. While waiting for it we asked for some seltzer 
water, but every bottle produced was dead; indeed 
there was a thorough drowsiness about the little town. 

As we drove along our driver pointed out the 
Hilton Hills, Oakwood, and Hackfall which last lies 
between Ripon and Masham. The foreground of 
rich green trees was bordered by a purple line of 
wooded hill, capped by emerald meadows and golden 
cornfields. But the country soon grew more rugged, 
and on the left opened a wild sweep, called Ellington 
High. Next came a succession of broad, green 
slopes, covered with hundreds of rabbits, scattering 
into their holes at the sound of wheels. Then a 
broad valley opened before us, which, our driver 
said, was the beginning of the Wensleydale we so 
longed to explore, and East Witton Fells. Farther on, 
the view in front broadens majestically, and we see, 
far away on the left, Penhill Beacon, and in front 
of us along the valley the ruins of Middleham Castle 
—or rather we try to see them, for a mist rises from 
the valley; but the far-off moors look most inviting, 
almost in the clouds. 

Still, some way farther, the view becomes yet more ex- 
tended, for we are drawing near the loveliest part of 


dale, to the right, we see the grey ruins of Jervaux 
Abbey. No wonder the abbot John pitched on this 
spot to build his monastery! and what a change from 
the inclement bleakness of Fors must the brethren 
have found in this lovely green valley beside the 
Yore. From the road we looked down on the grey, 
ivy-wreathed ruins, and before us was the broad 
valley of Wensleydale, veiled in gauzy mist, through 
which loomed hills and woods, and what were pro- 
bably distant towns and towers. 

Jervaux has only a skeleton-like aspect compared 
with either of its great contemporaries, Rievaulx or 
Fountains, and it has, on close inspection, the same 
disadvantage in point of picturesqueness as the last- 
named abbey. The ruins stand in private grounds 
(Lord Ailesbury’s), and have a trim, well-kept aspect, 
which mars their artistic effect, especially when one 
sees a lawn-tennis court chalked out on the site of the 
old quadrangle. 

The arrangement seems similar to Fountains, and, 
thanks to Lord Ailesbury’s excavations, the ground- 
plan can be easily traced, though the walls and piers 
of the church have all been destroyed. "Westward, 
we come first to a building answering to the Domus 
Conversorum. Mr. Edmund Sharpe says, “the 
peculiarity in the Jervaux Domus Conversorum is 
its separation from the church by a passage which 
runs between the south aisle and the Domus Con- 
versorum, access to the church being provided by a 
staircase descending not into the church but to the 
south-west corner of the church, where a door of 
access is provided. This is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the Domus Conversorum is earlier than 
the church, having formed part of the earlier build- 
ings. When they reconstructed the church in the 
Lancet period they built it independently of the 
Domus Conversorum.” Next to this is the quad- 
rangle, or cloister-court, and beyond it we found the 
chapter-house. This clearly has been very fine; 
there have been two rows of hexagonal grey marble 
columns, and traces of the stone groining of the 
roof may be. still seen; the stone rows of monks’ 
seats remain, Here are the tombs of the abbots 
of Jorvaulx, as Sir Walter Scott spells the word. 
We wondered if Prior Aylmer’s was‘one of the seven 
placed thus in regular order:— — ; 


| | atta 


eis? ieee | 

| | | 
between the two rows of columns. The only deci- 
pherable legend is that of John de Kyngeston, the 
first abbot of Joreval, as it was first called. A narrow 
passage leads between the chapter-house and s uth 
transept of the church, to a smaller apartment, »ro- 
bably the fratry. The passage may be the sacristy. 
Still in a line with the chapter-house, but running 
southwards, is the refectory, with its walls still re- 
maining, pierced with windows. There is one row 0 
columns down the centre of this, and it has two fixe- 
places. A narrow passage divides it from the kitchen, 
buttery, etc. Perhaps Sir Walter had seen the kitche 
of Jervaux before he wrote ‘‘Ivanhoe.” Certainly 
it gives a splendid idea of the hospitality of these 
monks; it is very large, and has three huge fire- 
places, the stone still reddened with the fires that 
once blazed in them. 
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buildings, which seem to have been very complete and 
extensive. We made out the hall and chapel, and 
the kitchen and its offices. When one reads the his- 
tory of these abbeys, and sees the immense amount 
of hospitality expected of the monks, both by rich 
and poor, it seems quite necessary that the kitchens 
and butteries and cellars should have been on a large 
scale. These abbeys were literally the inns of dis- 
tinguished travellers and their immense retinues in 
the middle ages, and, in days when workhouses and 
refuges and poor-rates were unknown, the shelter 
and sustenance of the hungry and the homeless who 
thronged the doors of the monasteries. 

We went into the church by the south transept. 
There are still two altars here; beside one is a 
piscina in the floor. ‘There is another altar against 
a pier. 

The foundations of the walls of the church, and of 
the platform on which stood the high altar, are so 
thoroughly revealed that it is easy to gain a general 
idea of its size and form. The nave must have been 
imposing, but the choir is shallow, and the transepts 
also are comparatively shallow. Before the high 
altar lies the cross-legged effigy of a knight, one of 
the Fitz-Hughs; and Mr. Longstaffe tells us that 
Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Hugh, finding her end approach- 
ing, ordered that her body should be carried to 
Joreval Abbey in all goodly haste, and there be 
placed in the church, twenty-four torches to burn 
round her hearse, and fifteen wax tapers, each a 
pound in weight, to burn before the high altar. 

This present Abbey of Joreval, or Jervaux, was 
not founded till 1156, when the monks of Fors re- 
moved to this place. In 1145, a monk of the Abbey 
of Savigny, named Peter de: Quincey, happened to 
be at Richmond, at the court of the Earl of Rich- 
mond and Brittany. Now this monk Peter had set his 
mind on founding a monastery in the wilds of the 
West Riding, and he solicited Akar Fitz Bardolp to 
grant him some land at Fors, in Wensleydale; but 
the Abbot of Savigny shrank from sending his monks 
into so barbarous a region, and did not second 
Peter’s request. 

Peter’s zeal and perseverance overleaped all ob- 
stacles and contradictions, and finally Akar granted 
him the whole of his land at Fors. 

The triumphant Peter went to the Abbot of Sa- 
vigny with a request to send him a company of his 
brethren to begin the new foundation. 

The monks came, but when they reached Fors their 
hearts sank within them. The land was stony and 
barren, and would produce nothing; the country 
was wild and desolate, and the few inhabitants were 
lawless and savage. At last, when Peter and his 
companions had succeeded in erecting a simple 
monastery, it was burned and plundered by bands of 
marauders. Peter sent an account of his disasters 
to Savigny and asked for help, but the abbot was in- 
dignant, and said that Peter was a fool. Finally, 
after they had endured many privations, Peter and 
his companions were ordered to leave Fors, and were 
received into the abbey of Byland. But even here 
the irrepressible Peter could not find repose. He 
pleaded and pleaded to be sent back to Fors; and at 
last twelve monks from Byland consented to accom- 
pany him in his fresh undertaking. They stayed five 
years at Fors, enduring all sorts of hardships, and 
finally were almost starvéd to death. 

It chanced that in that year Alan Nigel, Count or 
Duke of Brittany and Earl of Richmond, came back 
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to England and went a-hunting in Wensleydale. He 
came to the monastery to ask hospitality, and finding 
out the deplorable condition of the monks, and being 
fascinated by the talk of the adventurous Peter, he 
gave to the community a large but unproductive 
pasture, and carried Peter off to his court at Rieh- 
mond. 

It seems that after this the new abbot of Fors, 
John de Kingeston, happened, in journeying down 
the dale of Yore, to chance upon the site of the pre- 
sent abbey, and, being charmed with its beauty and 
its fertility, the meadows watered by the river and 
screened by rich woods, he and his brethren, having 
got a grant of land in Uredale, or Joreval, according 
to the Norman diction, from Conan of Brittany (the 
father of Constance and grandfather of Prince 
Arthur), removed there, taking with them the bones 
of Akar Fitz Bardolp and those of his wife. This 
happened in 1156, when John de Kingeston began to 
build the present abbey. It would be pleasant to 
learn that poor, zealous Peter became a dweller in the 
new monastery of which, spite of his mistakes, he 
was really the progenitor, but the chronicle is silent 
on this head. 

In the centre of the nave, in front of the high 
altar, are four groups of the bases of enormous 
piers. These seem to have been composed of a 
central pillar, with several detached slender shafts, 
but their position is puzzling, for they can hardly 
have supported the central tower in their present 
places. 

In the north transept we found a very perfect 
altar, with fine crosses thereon, a recess in front for 
relics, and three steps leading up to it. In the nave, 
also, there is a small altar against a screen. Alto- 
gether, we found eight altars, each with three steps 
leading up to it, and each with the piscina either 
perfect or with traces remaining of its existence. 

The length of the church is 270 feet, and several 
slabs with inscriptions are scattered over the floor of 
the nave. The work of devastation has been far 
more complete here than at any of the other abbeys 
we visited except Byland; but the excavations have 
been so thoroughly and judiciously executed that. 
one is able in some measure to call up a picture of 
what the building was in 1537, when the last Abbot 
of Jervaux was hanged at Tyburn, for resisting the 
mandates of the rapacious tyrant, Henry vir. This 
makes the ruins more interesting than some of which 
more architectural remains exist, and the ivy cling- 
ing about the old walls gives them a picturesque 
character; at the same time the formal and well-kept 
gravelled walks and trim shrubberies are out of har- 
mony, and would be more in keeping if they were 
left wild. 

We could not linger as long among the ruins as 
we wished, for we had to catch the last train for 
Ripon; this leaves Masham station at 7.15 o’clock, 
we had only just time left. 

Our red-browed, red-haired driver, who had been 
fairly intelligent as we drove to Jervaux, seemed to 
have suddenly grown slow and stupid, and allowed 
his horse to jog along in a most sleepy fashion. A 
keen wind had risen, and the broad expanse of hill 
and valley, in place of blue mist, was now filled with 
black cloud-wreaths, tinged at the edge with warn- 
ing red as the sun sank among them. 

One of us, who sat beside the driver, kept urging 
him to make speed, for the prospect of a ten miles’ 
drive to Ripon in a dog-cart if we lost the train 
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on this stormy evening was not attractive. The 
driver made no answer, except to shake his reins, 
and in response the horse made a little spurt, but 
in a few minutes the animal relapsed into his 
quiet jog-trot, and the man into a self-complacent 
look of conscious security and of slight contempt at 
our uneasiness. At last, five minutes before we 
reached the station, he woke up, and urged his horse 
to a reasonable pace, but as we turned the corner of 
the road, and came in sight of the station, we saw, 
as we expected, the long, silvery cloud of steam, and 
heard the weird scream of the engine as the train 
started for Melmerby. 

At this sight our stolid Yorkshireman, roused to 
excitement, pulled up short, with a sudden exclama- 
tion. He showed his teeth from ear to ear—‘‘ Ah 
thowt Ah sud ha’ dihn ut.” 

There was no use in scolding him, it would have 
been waste of breath, as he was evidently sustained 
by a belief that he had done his utmost. 

But when he asked, in a more civilised manner, 
‘¢ An’ waat wilz yeh dih neest?”’ we began to feel 
we had been ‘“‘jockeyed.” 

There was no help for it; it grew darker every 
minute, and colder too, as the bitter wind howled 
round us. There was nothing for it but to bid the 
heavy, red-bearded, sunken-eyed fellow drive on 
as fast as he could; and now he drove at a pace 
which we had not guessed the horse capable of. 
After all, cold as it was, with insufficient wraps on 
the unsheltered dog-cart, we really enjoyed the 
drive, for the country between Masham and Ripon 
looked very wild and beautiful, seen under the lurid, 
leaden sky, across which huge purple cloud-masses 
were hurled by the wind, their jagged, rent edges 
livid with dusky red. 
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CurisTIAN Missions IN TurKEY.—The first Christian church 
in Constantinople was founded in 1846 ; thereare now seventy-six 
in the Turkish Empire, about a third of which are self-support- 
ing, and all self-governing. Four ‘‘ Evangelical Unions” have 
been formed for mutual counsel and aid ; one at Harpoot, in 
Mesopotamia, of twenty-six churches; another in Southern 
Asia Minor of twenty-three churches ; another in Central Asia 
Minor of eight churches ; and another in Bithynia of eleven 
churches. Connected with these churches are 3,303 members, 
and congregations numbering 13,000, with a population of over 
18,000 native Protestants. 


Native CLercy 1x Soutn InprA.--fi the twenty years 
from 1855 to 1875 the number of native clergy in the South 
Indian missions of the Church Missionary Society has risen from 
ten to seventy-five ; of communicants, from 5,147 to 12,728 ; of 
baptized Christians, from 22,355 to 48,928; of professing 

Christians, including catechumens, from 33,231 to 63,258. 


Puoneric Srettinc.—A pamphlet recently issued by a 
champion of phonetic spelling frankly admits that ‘this kind 
ov speling iz asosiated in meny miendz with bufoorery, vul- 
garity, and illiterasy.” Why it should be thus held in scorn 
the writer cannot understand. There is the fact, however, ‘‘ it 
ecsiets oedium, ridiceul, and violent opoezishon.” Perhaps one 
reason for the hostility thus encountered may be the general 
prevalence of a notion that ee spelling would be a difficult 
thing for those to master who had previously acquired the ordi- 
nary’method of orthography. The author thinks the conversion 
would be the easiest thing in the world ; moreover, he believes 
that phonetic spelling would make easy reading. Perhaps it 
might, after a time. We fear, however, that those who have 
been taught the ordinary form would exclaim, ‘‘ The aspect ov 
larj numberz of wurdz iz so compleetly chainjd that cezy reeding 
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is out ov the ewestion.” That last word alone would suffice to 
frighten away a good many beginners, and excite their ‘violent 
opoezishon,” if not their ‘‘oedium and ridiceul.” We are glad 

nevertheless, to learn that the new system is making way among 
a patient few. ‘‘ In spiet ov aul this,” writes our guide, philo. 
sopher, and friend, ‘‘ther ar meny personz tu hoom it iz moer 
acseptabel than eny uther skeem.” They must have peculiar 
tastes, but ‘‘in spiet ov aul that,” it is gratifying to know there 
are such self-sacrificing ‘‘ personz” in existence. If phonetic 
— tends to ‘‘contribeut tu jenuin reform,” it is well that 
the system should receive support during the experimental stage 

and a public debt of gratitude is, therefore, due to the champions 
who fight for the good cause, ‘‘in spiet of oedium and ridiceul.” 
But we really wish they would invent some other way of sur- 
mounting the difficulty of spelling such words as would, could, 
and should. In writing quickly, it is a very difficult thing, 
indeed, to invert the letter m so that it may represent the 
phonetic symbol for ‘‘ ou.” —Globe. 


AMERICAN Humour. — One of our stump speakers some 
years ago, at a meeting where it was a great point to conciliate 
the Irish vote, was led by his love of a good thing to peril his 
party and himself. He had been handling the native American 
party very roughly (in earnest), and then went on: ‘* Who dig 
all our canals? Irishmen. (Applause.) Who build our rail. 
roads? Irishmen. (Greatapplause.) Who build all our gaols? 
Irishmen. (Tumultuous applause.) Who fill all our gaols? 
Irishmen.” The descent into the trap was so sudden that the 
speaker escaped by precipitate flight before the rush at the 
staging. 


Stone WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE, NoR IRON Bars a 
Cacre.—Hear this testimony from a dungeon underground, 
called ‘‘ Little Ease,” in which the prisoner (Bunyan) could 
neither sit, stand, nor lie down :—‘‘ To have knelt I could not 
no more, I fancy, could Jonah ; but I could pray as well as he. 
That was the first gleam of inward light, and after that it grew. 
Aye, and grew till I was no more alone, because God companied 
with me ; till I was no more an hungered, because God fed me; till 
I thirsted no more, because God Ted me unto living fountains 
of water; till I wept no more, because God wiped away 
all tears from mine eyes. Ere I came forth I would not have 
changed Little Ease for the fairest chambers in the Queen's 
palace if thereby I had left him behind. It gained on me till 
my will grew into God’s will; till I was absolutely content to 
die or live, as he would; to be burned in Smithfield or come 
home and clasp you all to my heart, as should be most to his 
glory.”—Bunyan’s Autobiography. 


Tne CHIMNEYS OF OUR DWELLING-HOUSES : THEIR PROPER 
ConstRucTION.—Too little attention is paid by builders to the 
proper construction of the chimneys of our dwelling-houses. 
Swept as they have to be now, by the machine, the centre of all 
chimneys should be circular in form, and the bricks for forming 
circular flues without any additional expense for materials or 
labour beyond what is necessary for the common square flues, 
well deserve the attention of the architect and the builder. 
Two moulds are all that are necessary to effect the object, viz., 
moulds to make the bricks (a and }, in the accompanying 
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diagram), each nine inches long. The idea is an exceedingly 
good one, and does Mr. Welch, the originator, great credit. 
Any direction may be given to the flues by bevelling the bricks, 








but then, of course, other two moulds will be required. If these 
bricks are not used, circular earthenware pipes (glazed on the 
inside) should be employed in the construction of the chimneys 
of all dwelling-houses, in order that they may be easily and 
effectively swept by the machine, This can hardly ever be the 
case when the flues are square. 
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